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ABSTRACT 



This report on teacher recruitment and retention in Texas 
identifies and analyzes programs offered by higher education institutions, 
school districts, regional education service centers, and other organizations 
that address the teacher shortage in Texas. The study was undertaken with the 
understanding that teacher compensation issues are pervasive and important to 
the recruitment and retention of qualified teachers. The report addresses 
efforts by Texas institutions to recruit and train qualified teachers for 
public schools and to recommend programs and policies to improve the 
effectiveness of these efforts. The report begins by explaining the problem 
of teacher shortage and noting responses to the shortage. It examines teacher 
recruitment, focusing on college and university recruiting efforts, 
alternative certification program recruitment efforts, and school district 
recruitment efforts. Next, it discusses teacher retention, focusing on 
efforts by school districts and looking at collaborative retention efforts. 
Finally, it presents recommendations for teacher recruitment, for teacher 
retention, and for information about professional opportunities in teaching. 
Three appendixes present a national perspective on teacher recruitment and 
retention, project respondents, and educator preparation programs by region. 
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Executive Summary 



This report on teacher recruitment and retention in Texas is a collaborative project 
of the Texas Education Agency, Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board, State 
Board for Educator Certification, Region XX Education Service Center, and Texas 
Center for Educational Research. The purpose is to identify and analyze programs 
offered by higher education institutions, school districts, regional education service 
centers, and others that address the teacher shortage in Texas. The information provides 
a context for recommendations to reduce the shortage of teachers by improving and 
expanding teacher recruitment and retention programs throughout the state. 

This study was undertaken with the understanding that teacher compensation 
issues are pervasive and important to the recruitment and retention of qualified teachers 
for Texas schools. In fact, teacher salaries are an important consideration in various 
studies and proposals being presented to Texas policymakers during the 76 th Legislative 
Session. This report has a narrower purpose: to address the efforts of Texas institutions 
to recruit and retain qualified teachers for public schools and to recommend programs 
and policies that will improve the effectiveness of those efforts 

The Teacher Shortage Problem 

Texas is experiencing a teacher shortage that is a serious and growing problem. 
The shortage varies in its severity by region and by school district, but it exists in every 
part of the state, and it is deepening. Districts report difficulties hiring qualified teachers 
at every level and subject, and they experience serious shortages of teachers in math, 
science, special education, bilingual education, foreign languages, and technology. Texas 
school districts are also seeking more minority teachers. Because of the diversity in the 
student population, the importance of diversity in the teaching population cannot be 
overstated. 

The Texas teacher shortage is complicated by many factors. A primary factor 
driving demand is rising student enrollments. Teacher supply is affected by enrollments 
in teacher preparation programs at institutions of higher education and alternative 
certification programs. The programs are not producing enough teachers both to staff 
increased enrollment and replace teachers who leave the profession. Another potential 
reason for shortages is lack of state and local resources to maintain competitive salaries, 
keep class sizes low, and provide adequate facilities and supplies for instruction. 

Estimates are that one-third to one-half of all teachers leave the field within five 
years of beginning as a teacher. Attrition occurs at all levels of experience for a variety of 
reasons: retirement, family moves, family and child-rearing considerations, desire for 
higher compensation, and working conditions in the schools. Another complicating factor 
is the skilled labor shortage in the Texas economy and the competition for people with 
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math, science, and technology backgrounds. Schools have difficulty competing with 
private industry when they try to recruit individuals who have recently completed an 
undergraduate degree program with an emphasis in these high-demand fields, and school 
districts have difficulty retaining teachers for the same reasons. 

Response to the Shortages 

When shortages occur, school officials first fill teaching positions with 
individuals certified in other fields. This occurs most commonly at the secondary level, 
and when it happens, a teacher is usually asked to teach a class out of his or her field. In 
Texas, the data document the too-frequent use of teachers certified in other areas to teach 
math and science. When certified teachers are not available, school districts hire teachers 
on emergency permits or staff classes with long-term substitute teachers. These actions, 
in turn, may have consequences for student performance. 

Teacher Recruitment 

Strong recruitment is one half of the equation to increase the supply of good 
teachers. Texas teacher training programs need to expand their capacity and emphasize 
recruitment of qualified candidates who are already thinking about a career in teaching. 
One recruitment tool is to provide easy access to good information about teaching and 
certification. Another tool is direct contact with target groups of individuals who may be 
especially interested in teaching, such as retired military personnel, education 
paraprofessionals, and capable high school students. Perhaps the most important 
recruiting tool is financial support to individuals for education and certification expenses. 

College and University Recruiting Efforts 

Certification programs based at higher education institutions supply the largest 
number of incoming teachers for Texas schools, but these programs often rely on 
university admissions offices to undertake recruiting activities. Some certification 
programs conduct their own outreach, attending high school career fairs and Future 
Teachers of America meetings and by creating web sites. In general, there is no specific 
set of recruiting techniques associated with educator preparation programs and only 
isolated direct efforts to target students who might make good teachers. Most frequently, 
self-selection rather than recruitment is the primary stimulus for enrollment in a teacher 
certification program. 

Alternative Certification Program Recruitment Efforts 

Alternative certification programs focus their recruiting efforts within the 
communities served by the school districts that are their partners. A few school districts 
even sponsor their own approved alternative certification programs. Candidates for 
alternative certification already have undergraduate degrees and, usually, several years of 
work experience. Programs advertise their opportunities at school district offices; in 
newspapers; and through web sites, brochures, and job fairs. 
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School District Recruiting Efforts 

School districts undertake various recruitment activities that can be organized into 
two general categories. The first category is recruitment of teachers new to the field. 
Many districts develop relationships with institutions of higher education and alternative 
certification programs to ensure a supply of teachers. The second recruitment approach is 
to attract teachers away from other states and other Texas districts. Some school districts 
also recruit employees from within by helping teachers to earn new certification in a 
shortage area or by encouraging paraprofessionals to become certified teachers. Many 
Texas school districts rely on services from their regional education service center 
including job banks, job fairs, and resume screening to recruit both new and currently 
employed teachers. 

Teacher Retention 

Retaining teachers, the second part of the equation to increase teacher supply, is 
just as important as recruiting in alleviating teacher shortages. The Panel for Texas 
Novice Teacher Induction Support stated in its 1998 report that 19 percent of new 
teachers leave after the first year of teaching primarily because they fail to get badly 
needed professional support in the first critical years of their careers. A 1 995 report from 
the Texas Education Agency reports that first-year teachers leave the school district in 
which they had been teaching at a rate of 15.6 percent and leave the profession at a rate 
of 15.8 percent. These findings suggest that the first years of a teacher’s career are a 
critical retention factor, and programs that make these years rewarding and successful 
should be promoted and implemented. 

A national study reports that a little over a quarter of those who leave teaching do 
so to retire while another quarter leave because of a family move or because they need 
time for child bearing or child rearing. Roughly six percent report leaving because of low 
salaries and/or benefits, and about 12 percent leave because they are dissatisfied with 
teaching or for other personal reasons. Undesirable working conditions such as 
deteriorating facilities, lack of supplies and materials, and schedules that include class 
assignments outside the field of certification may lead to dissatisfaction and attrition from 
the profession. 

School District Retention Efforts 

In surveys conducted for this study, better staff development was often mentioned 
as a retention tool. Some districts offer annual stipends to retain teachers in shortage 
areas. One district reported that it has a student-loan cancellation plan to support teachers 
who seek additional certification in a shortage area. Districts also support teachers with 
personal computers, higher salaries, more district-paid benefits, and higher stipends for 
extra duty assignments. 

School district administrators believe that induction-year programs and mentoring 
are promising approaches to helping retain new teachers. However, administrators 
expressed concern over insufficient financial resources to provide mentors with pay and 
release time. Other evidence suggests that most Texas school districts provide very little 
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true induction assistance. The Panel for Texas Novice Teacher Induction Support studied 
programs in Texas and recommended that Texas teachers receive a minimum two years 
of induction programming, with the first year focused on the basic mechanics of teaching 
and a second year emphasizing effective instructional practices. 

Collaborative Retention Efforts 

School districts, regional education service centers, and higher education 
institutions are beginning to link teacher preparation with induction and professional 
development. The Texas Teacher Recruitment, Retention, and Assistance Program, in 
particular, is targeted toward addressing the shortage problem and increasing the diversity 
of the teaching population through pre-service assistance and support for teachers in the 
early years of their careers. 

Recommendations for Teacher Recruitment 

• Provide financial incentives to prepare teachers for Texas public schools. Incentive 
programs and opportunities should be well publicized and serve as a recruiting tool 
for all approved programs, including alternative certification programs. Financial 
incentives should include the following: 

0 Develop a Texas Educator Scholarship Program targeted toward outstanding high 
school students and adults changing careers who enroll in teacher certification 
programs. 

0 Implement a loan forgiveness program for individuals who prepare for and teach 
in shortage areas. 

0 Fund the Texas Future Teachers Loan Fund and publicize the program. 

0 Provide financial incentives to institutions that certify teachers in shortage areas. 

0 Texas should devise a way to provide compensation for the field-based activities 
of preservice teachers. 

0 Provide discretionary funding to encourage higher education institutions and 
school districts to collaborate on activities to address critical teacher shortages. 

0 Employ staff whose responsibility it is to enlist the media to publicize the teacher 
shortage problem as well as opportunities to enter the profession. 

Recommendations for Teacher Retention 

• Develop, implement, and fund teacher induction programs in Texas public schools to 
assist new teachers in their first two years. 
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0 Provide resources to link initial preparation and induction into the profession by 
increasing collaboration between the preparation programs and school districts. 

0 Provide funds to school districts to support induction activities, including stipends 
for mentor teacher programs and additional resources to implement a dynamic 
performance assessment system that will guide the continuing development of 
new teachers. 

• Provide financial support to teachers already in Texas classrooms who are willing to 
work toward new certification in a shortage field. 

• Provide increased support for educator preparation programs to offset the increased 
cost of field-based preparation. 

• Provide a grant application program for school districts to encourage development of 
innovative teacher retention programs. Innovative approaches might include child 
care arrangements for teachers’ children, support for teacher networks, new models 
for professional development, and other local initiatives. 

Recommendations for Improving Information 
About Professional Opportunities in Teaching 

• Support and enhance efforts already underway to provide a central source of 
information for individuals seeking Texas teacher certification. 

• Implement a data system to track pre-service teachers, employed teachers, and former 
teachers. Data from the system would permit the study of effectiveness of financial 
incentives in recruiting teachers. It would also provide information about working 
conditions for teachers and reasons for attrition.. 

• Implement a comprehensive electronic statewide job bank that is an effective tool for 
certified individuals to seek teaching positions in Texas and that also serves as an 
effective tool for school districts seeking qualified teachers. 

It seems clear that Texas teacher preparation programs and school districts need a 
coordinated system of teacher preparation and teacher employment. A well-articulated 
system would improve recruitment, link preparation and certification with actual 
employment requirements, and support new teachers so that they are more likely to 
remain in teaching for five or more years. 
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Introduction 

This report on teacher recruitment and retention in Texas is a collaborative project 
of the Texas Education Agency (TEA), Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board, 
State Board for Educator Certification (SBEC), Region XX Education Service Center, 
and Texas Center for Educational Research. The purpose is to identify and analyze 
programs offered by higher education institutions, school districts, regional education 
service centers, and others that address the teacher shortage in Texas. The information 
provides a context for recommendations to reduce the shortage of teachers by improving 
and expanding teacher recruitment and retention programs throughout the state. 

This study was undertaken with the understanding that teacher compensation 
issues are pervasive and important to the recruitment and retention of qualified teachers 
for Texas schools. In fact, teacher salaries are an important consideration in various 
studies and proposals being presented to Texas policymakers during the 76 th Legislative 
Session. This report has a narrower purpose: to address the efforts of Texas institutions 
to recruit and retain qualified teachers for public schools and to recommend programs 
and policies that will improve the effectiveness of those efforts. 

Shortages and the Need for Trained Teachers 

Teacher recruitment and retention is a topic of state and national interest. The 
growing need for new teachers, including minority teachers and teachers in critical 
shortage areas such as special education, bilingual education, mathematics, science, and 
technology has received a recent surge of media attention. This attention is driven, at 
least in part, by reports from the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) and the 
National Commission on Teaching. NCES estimates that U.S. student growth will 
require about 800,000 new teachers over the next decade. 1 The National Commission on 
Teaching and America’s Future estimates that as many as two million new teachers will 
be needed in the next decade to replace retiring teachers and to serve growing 
enrollments. 2 Many of those teachers will be needed in Texas schools. 

Texas is experiencing a teacher shortage that is a serious and growing problem. 
The shortage varies in its severity by region and by school district, but it exists in every 
part of the state and it is deepening. Districts report difficulty hiring qualified teachers at 
every level and subject. They experience serious shortages of teachers in math, science, 
special education, bilingual education, foreign languages, and technology. Texas school 
districts are also seeking more minority teachers. Because of the diversity in the student 
population, the importance of diversity in the teaching population cannot be overstated. 




1 National Center for Education Statistics. Projections to 2007. Washington, DC: NCES, 1997. 

2 National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future. Doing What Matters Most: Investing in Quality 
Teaching. New York: NCTAF, 1997, p. 8. 
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The Texas teacher shortage is complicated by many factors. One factor is the 
demand for teachers to serve growing student enrollments. Projections for the decade 
from 1996 to 2006 suggest that demand for teachers, librarians, and counselors could 
grow by as much as 21 percent. The largest predicted growth rate (59 percent) will be in 
the demand for special education teachers. Demand for secondary teachers, primarily 
math and science, will increase by an estimated 22 percent. 3 The section that follows this 
introduction provides more information on student enrollment increases in Texas. 

Teacher supply is also affected by enrollments in teacher preparation programs at 
institutions of higher education and alternative certification programs. Current 
enrollment and completion rates are not sufficient to meet projected demand for teachers 
in the next biennium. In addition, too few teacher certification candidates are preparing 
to teach in shortage areas of math, science, bilingual education, special education, foreign 
language, and educational technology. 

Those prepared and certified by Texas institutions and programs do not all enter 
teaching when they complete their education. The attraction of higher salaries in 
competing industries leads some away from teaching. Other reasons why individuals do 
not teach vary from decisions made about where to live to considerations about the 
realities of teaching in many Texas schools where openings exist. 

Another factor affecting shortages is teacher attrition. 4 Estimates are that perhaps 
one-third to one-half of all teachers leave the field within five years of beginning as a 
teacher. At one time, the Texas Education Agency estimated that half of novice teachers 
leave teaching after five years. 5 Attrition rates across the nation are highest in areas with 
concentrations of high-poverty schools. 6 Science teachers are also difficult to retain — the 
average number of years in the classroom is approximately four for beginning chemistry 
teachers and only slightly more for physics and biology teachers. 7 

Teacher retirement is another form of attrition that will affect Texas. School 
districts offering early retirement incentives as a method of reducing payroll costs may 
contribute to the attrition of experienced teachers and exacerbate the influence of 
retirement on teacher supply. 

Another complicating factor for Texas and other states with strong economies is 
the skilled labor shortage and competition for people with experience in math, science, 
and technology. Schools have difficulty competing with private industry when they try to 



3 Chris Pipho. “A Real Teacher Shortage,” Phi Delta Kappan, Volume 80, Number 3, 1 998, p. 1 8 1 . 

4 Teacher attrition roughly approximates the national attrition rate of about 1 . 1 percent per month for 
permanent employees, according to The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., “Quarterly Report on Job 
Absence and Turnover,” September 10, 1998. 

5 State Board for Educator Certification. Report of the Panel on Novice Teacher Induction Support System, 
August 7, 1998, p. 1. 

6 National Association of State Boards of Education. The Numbers Game. Alexandria, VA: NASBE 1998 

P-23 ’ ’ 

Jeffrey Weld. “Attracting and Retaining High Quality Professionals in Science Education.” Phi Delta 
Kappan on Line . March 1998. 
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recruit individuals who have recently completed an undergraduate degree program, and 
school districts have difficulty retaining teachers for the same reasons. In addition, 
school districts across Texas can recount instances of teachers leaving the field in order to 
earn substantially higher salaries in high technology businesses. 

The teacher shortage problem has been identified in other states (see Appendix A 
for a summary of the national picture) and is acute in Texas. Student enrollment growth, 
too few individuals newly certified and willing to teach, attrition of less experienced 
teachers, teacher retirement, and a booming economy have all led to an increased focus 
on teacher recruitment and retention. 

Shortages in Texas — The Impact of Student Population Growth 

When the rate of student enrollment exceeds the rate at which new and returning 
teachers enter the classroom, teacher shortages occur. The Texas public schools have 
experienced phenomenal student growth over the last five years making it difficult for 
teacher preparation institutions to keep up. Total enrollment has grown by nearly 300,000 
students from the 1 992-93 school year to the 1 996-97 school year, a five-year growth rate 
of 8.3 percent. Enrollment growth will require more teachers for Texas public schools. 

The need for trained teachers becomes even more acute when the students 
entering the classrooms have needs beyond those of basic educational services. While 
the overall student population has been growing steadily, rates of growth in special 
populations have been three to four times higher. Classes for these students must 
sometimes be smaller, requiring more teachers than would be needed for similar numbers 
of new students entering the regular education program. Many classes for special 
populations require a teacher who has special certification for that field, meaning that 
school districts must compete for these teachers. Table 1 illustrates the growth in special 
student populations relative to the general population from 1992-93 to 1996-97. 8 These 
enrollment patterns have resulted in shortages of teachers certified and willing to teach in 
special education and bilingual education. Students may be enrolled in more than one 
program; therefore the enrollment growth in special programs shown in Table 1 will not 
sum to the total enrollment growth. 



8 Texas Education Agency. “Academic Excellence Indicator System, District Profiles,” 1992-93 through 
1996-97. Enrollment totals may not add as student may be enrolled in more that one program. 
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Table 1 

Enrollment Change in Texas Schools from 1993 to 1997 



Program 


Enrollment Change 


Percentage Change 


Total Enrollment 


293,233 


8.29% 


Bilingual/ESL 


104,376 


30.43% 


Compensatory Education 


299,601 


19.43% 


Gifted/Talented 

Education 


53,820 


21.75% 


Special Education 


81,739 


22.44% 


Vocational Education 


180,967 


36.73% 



Source: Texas Education Agency — A E1S 



The total number of teachers employed in Texas schools has grown as well. For 
the period 1992-93 to 1997-98, the number of full-time equivalent (FTE) teachers has 
grown from 219,000 to almost 254,500, an increase of over 16 percent. The relationship 
between who is certified and whether the number of certified teachers is sufficient to 
meet the needs of Texas school districts is complex. Data presented in Table 2 provide 
insight into teacher certification and teacher shortages in 1996-97. 9 Table 2 focuses on a 
five-year period of production of certified teachers by Texas institutions of higher 
education and alternative certification programs (ACPs). The sum of Column B and 
Column C equals Column A, the five-year total certified to teach. The difference 
between Column C and Column D is Column E — the number who are certified and are 
assumed to be available to work. Column F reports the sign of the total in Column E. 



9 State Board for Educator Certification. “Utilization and Retention in the Workplace of Teachers Certified 
in Texas,” Austin: SBEC, 1998, unpublished. 
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Table 2 

Teachers Certified in Texas from 1991-92 through 1995-96 
Effect on Teacher Shortages and Surpluses in 1996-97 



Grade and 
Subject 


Column A 
5 year 
Total 
Certified 


Column B 
96-97 
Employed 


Column C 
96-97 Not 
Employed 


Column D 
Non-certified & 
Employed in 
96-97 


Column E 
Certified & 
“Available” to 
Work 


Column F 
Shortage 
(-) 

Surplus (+) 


PK-K 














Regular 


14,006 


10,205 


3,801 


2,656 


1,145 


+ 


Bilingual 


2,124 


1,783 


359 


2,354 


-1,995 


- 


Elem (1-6) 














Regular 


37,830 


26,833 


10,997 


3,894 


7,103 


+ 


Bilingual 


3,544 


2,857 


687 


3,360 


- 2,673 


. 


ESL 


6,795 


5,715 


1,080 


2,766 


-1,686 


- 


Secondary 

Eng/LA 


12,010 


8,090 


3,920 


Permit/TCAP 
(>.5 day) 
197/3,712 


11 


+ 


Math 


5,230 


3,738 


1,492 


313/2,331 


-1,152 


. 


Science 


5,945 


4,185 


1,760 


172/1,842 


-254 


- 


Soc. St. 


9,338 


6,405 


2,933 


145/1,916 


872 


+ 


PE/Health 


6,266 


4,903 


1,363 


116/759 


488 


+ 


For Lang 


1,906 


1,384 


522 


197/532 


- 207 


- 


Fine Arts 


3,583 


2,467 


1,116 


95/472 


549 


+ 


Comp Sci. 


735 


499 


236 


74/916 


- 754 


. 


Bus Ed 


2,167 


1,454 


713 


39/216 


458 


+ 


C&T 


3,569 


2,467 


1,102 


207/4,240 


-3,345 


- 


ESL 


7,247 


5,940 


1,307 


113/850 


344 


+ 


Special Ed . 


13,926 


10,316 


3,610 


3,465 


+ 145 


+ 



Source: State Board for Educator Certification, 1998 



Table 2 does not address the retention rate of persons who worked in another 
grade level or subject area after being certified at some point in the five-year period. The 
shift in assignment would have an impact on the surplus or shortage of teachers, and 
further analysis is required to determine the extent of that impact. In addition, the 
surpluses and shortages reported in Table 2 do not take into account factors related to the 
employment of teachers based on the availability of other assignments on the same 
campus. For example, a teacher with a mathematics certificate and a certificate to teach 
physics may not be teaching in a physics classroom because there is no need on that 
campus for a physics teacher. Yet, there may be such a need in another district. The 
teacher’s unavailability for the physics assignment in the second district contributes to the 
shortage of physics/science teachers, even though the teacher is already teaching in a 
shortage area (such as math). 



Table 2 shows a surplus of certified elementary, secondary social studies, health 
and physical education, fine arts, business education, secondary ESL, and special 
education teachers. These surplus numbers are computed based on imputed “availability” 
of recently certified personnel, as the SBEC report states. The individuals who are 
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“available” have not actually been contacted to ascertain their professional plans. 
Because Table 2 does not reveal information about individual willingness to teach, it 
should not be construed to mean that school districts have more applicants than jobs to 
fill, particularly for special education teachers. It is important to point out that a large 
proportion of special education-certified teachers are not teaching or are teaching in a 
field other than special education. There is even anecdotal evidence that special 
education-certified teachers who are also certified to teach in other areas seek to remove 
the evidence of special education certification from their records so that they are not 
encouraged to take special education assignments. A longitudinal study of special 
education teacher preparation and assignment has begun under the direction of Region IV 
Education Service Center and the TEA. This longitudinal study will shed light on the 
long-term professional experiences of individuals certified to teach special education in 
Texas. 



Table 3 provides a different view of the relationship between school district need 
for certified teachers and the supply of teachers. The table shows assignment profiles for 
Texas teachers in 1996-97. As the table shows, over two thirds of Texas teachers were 
certified to teach the level and subject to which they had been assigned, and about 15 
percent of teachers held no certification in the subjects they taught but could have been 
certified at another level or in another subject. Ed Fuller, a member of the research staff 
of the Dana Center at the University of Texas at Austin, is completing a comprehensive 
study of Texas teachers showing the number and percent of those certified and not 
certified by grade level and by class assignment. The National Center for Education 
Statistics recently published a report documenting the increased presence of teachers with 
emergency or temporary certification among inexperienced teachers. 10 

Having an appropriately certified teacher for every class is extremely important. 
It is not sufficient to assign just anyone with certification to teach a class that needs a 
teacher. It is also not effective to give teaching assignments to individuals with strong 
content knowledge but no teaching preparation. Texas students need knowledgeable and 
appropriately prepared teachers in order to achieve the high standards established by the 
Texas Essential Knowledge and Skills. 



10 L. Lewis, et al. Teacher Quality: A Report on the Preparation and Qualifications of Public School 
Teachers. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
January 1999, p. 2. 
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